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The War 


PUBLIC UNDERSTANDING OF THE ISSUES OF THE WAR 


The following letter has been sent by the 
Under Secretary of State to Prof. Ralph Barton 
Perry, chairman of the Harvard Group, Ameri- 
can Defense. 

Aprit 2, 1943. 
My Dear Proressor Perry: 

Thank you for your letter of February 20, 
1943. I am, of course, aware of the many 
criticisms directed against the State Depart- 
ment. It is inevitable, and desirable, that the 
policies of a democratic government should be 
subject to full public criticism. Obviously, the 
better informed discussion can be, the better will 
it further the public interest. The responsi- 
bility for seeing that such discussion is well- 
informed rests upon the government as well as 
upon a vigilant and independent press. 

However, in time of war there are necessary 
limitations upon the amount of information a 
government can make public. In the field of 
foreign affairs especially, there are great prac- 
tical difficulties in the way of disclosing all the 
information bearing on a given subject. Cer- 
tain of the information which guides a demo- 
cratic government must be kept secret, to pro- 
tect the source and, perhaps, to preserve friendly 
relations with another power. Foreign Offices 
in democratic countries are particularly ex- 
posed to criticism, partly because of this need 
for secrecy, and partly because they must often, 
in the nature of their task, act in ways which 
go against the grain of the average citizen. 
For example, the average citizen likes to think 
of his country as all-powerful. He does not see 
why his country should not say bluntly what 
is right and what it wants done—and see that 
it is done. He is apt to be impatient over de- 
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lays in reaching the goal, and he is eager to 
proclaim his principles to the world at all times. 
The diplomat, on the other hand, must be aware 
not only of his country’s power but of the limi- 
tations of its power and the demands of innum- 
erable contingencies which it faces. He must 
always guard against committing his country 
to more than it can do. He must be patient, 
and must welcome each small point gained, even 
when his fellow-citizens, in their chagrin over 
the failure to make rapid progress, do not recog- 
nize the gain. And he may, on occasions, have 
to refrain from proclaiming his beliefs, as the 
private citizen is free to do, simply in the in- 
terest of furthering their acceptance. His free- 
dom of speech is limited by the nature of his 
duties. 

Criticisms of the government’s North African 
policy must be viewed in the light of certain 
further considerations. First, we must bear in 
mind that they concern one aspect of a major 
military operation. This operation has already 
achieved great successes. We may confidently 
expect that it will, before long, succeed in its 
ultimate objective—to expel Axis forces from 
the continent of Africa and thus open the way 
for an invasion of southern Europe. The citi- 
zen is free to speculate, after the event, on what 
he might have done differently. But the com- 
mander in the field has to act, and is responsible 
for the success or failure of his actions. 
Usually, he is faced with the choice not between 
a good plan and a bad plan, but between a num- 
ber of courses, all of which have disadvantages. 

I believe that much of the criticism of our 
North African policy has arisen because surface 
developments have been taken as indications of 
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basic policy when they were in fact merely tem- 
porary steps in the process of achieving that 
policy. When there are delays or incidental er- 
rors, which are inevitable in the confusion of a 
complex and obscure situation, some people as- 
sume that those in authority do not wish to 
reach certain approved objectives. General 
Giraud’s speech of March 14, 1943, and the issu- 
ance on March 17, 1948 of decrees repealing the 
discriminatory legislation of the Vichy govern- 
ment in North Africa and confirming the au- 
thority of the French Republic have, I hope, 
gone far to eliminate misunderstandings of this 
sort. 

Our wartime foreign policy has two purposes 
which override all others. First, we must do all 
we can to win absolute victory as quickly as pos- 
sible, with the least possible loss of life. I be- 
lieve that our North African policy saved the 
lives of many American boys, and of many 
North African soldiers and civilians. Secondly, 
we must work to establish a just and lasting 
peace. I believe that it is important in the in- 
terest of lasting peace that the French people 
should be free, under their own Republican laws, 
to choose their government after the Nazis have 
been driven out of France. Until that day, 
French forces will, I hope, fight side by side in 
harmony against the common enemy. These are 
our stated policies, and they are also the stated 
policies of General de Gaulle and General 
Giraud. 

There is one reference in your letter that is 
based on a misinterpretation of a remark made 
at the Secretary’s press conference when Mr. 
Hull, having replied to a query concerning 
Spaniards in Spain, was asked another ques- 
tion concerning refugees and Mr. Hull, assum- 
ing this referred also to citizens within Spain, 
replied in such a case the matter would be taken 
up with General Franco. His remarks there- 
fore had no application to Spanish refugees in 
North Africa who, incidentally, had been de- 
prived of their Spanish citizenship. When it 
was discovered there was some confusion after 
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the press conference, a clarification was immedi- 
ately made from the press room of the Depart- 
ment of State. 

It is always easier in wartime to make ene- 
mies than friends. We do not share, of course, 
the social and political philosophy of the Span- 
ish state. But the Spanish people and the Span- 
ish economy are capable of helping us. There 
are certain commodities in Spain which are 
needed in our war effort. The trade program 
with Spain has been carefully reviewed by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and is subject to the con- 
trol system maintained jointly by the United 
States and Great Britain, which carries on sim- 
ilar trade for similar purposes. 

You also mention criticism referring to the 
alleged favoritism shown by our Government to 
certain foreign individuals or groups which op- 
pose the Axis. Specifically mentioned have been 
the former Archduke Otto and General Mihail- 
ovich. There has been no such favoritism and 
there will be none. We will aid, to the full ex- 
tent of our ability, any group which is fighting 
the common enemy. But that aid will not be in 
such form as to prejudice a people’s basic right, 
stated in the Atlantic Charter, to choose its own 
form of government. 

You also mention our “failure to mediate in 
Indian affairs” as a criticism of the Department 
of State. The present military situation in the 
Far East is one in which all of us, including the 
people of India, face grave perils. The future 
constitutional status of India is a tremendously 
complicated and delicate problem. The United 
States Government is, of course, anxious to give 
full assistance to its solution. The people of 
India have been most solemnly assured that as 
soon as the necessities of war permit they will 
be given the opportunity to choose freely the 
form of government they desire. Wise men, 
vitally concerned both with the welfare of the 
people of India and with the defeat of our ene- 
mies, may differ as to the possibility of fighting 
the war and solving India’s historic problems at 
the same time. But to make active interven- 
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tion in the Indian situation a test of liberalism, 
as some have done, presupposes a definition of 
liberalism which, I must confess, is beyond my 
comprehension. 

In conclusion, may I express my appreciation 
of the work your group and other groups of citi- 
zens are doing to further public understanding 
of the issues of the war. I should like to em- 
phasize that the articulation of American public 
opinion is a powerful and constructive factor in 
our dealings with foreign governments. It is 
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my firm belief that the objectives of those 
charged with the direction of foreign policy are 
identical with those of the overwhelming ma- 
jority of their critics. Never before have our 
people been so united in their view of what this 
nation should do in the field of international 
affairs. 

If you wish to make this letter public, I should 
be glad to have you do so. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Sumner WELLES 











American Republics 











PAN AMERICAN DAY 


Message of the President to the Governing Board of the Pan American Union? 


Today the people of the American republics 
join in celebrating an occasion that is peculiarly 
their own. It has given me profound satisfac- 
tion to observe from year to year the increasing 
significance attached in all the American repub- 
lics to the observance of Pan American Day. 
This reflects the progress which has been made 
in recent years in converting the dreams and 
aspirations of the founders of our continental 
independence into effective and harmonious 
means for international cooperation. 

At Buenos Aires in 1936 and at Lima in 1938, 
the American republics foresaw the great 
struggle between freedom and slavery in which 
we are now engaged. At those historic confer- 
ences they provided for continental security 
through continental solidarity by devising a 
practical mechanism of consultation. 

Employing that mechanism in the subsequent 
meetings of their Ministers of Foreign A ffairs— 
at Panama in 1939, at Habana in 1940, and at 
Rio de Janeiro in 1942—they put forward joint 
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recommendations which established the frame- 
work within which our system, first of conti- 
nental defense against aggression, and now of 
continental mobilization utterly to defeat the 
promoters of that aggression, was worked out. 

Each nation carrying out those recommenda- 
tions, which represent the statesmanship and 
foresight of the leaders of the 21 American re- 
publics, will assure its place in the world-wide 
concert of free nations which will constitute 
the international society of the future. 

The United States is proud to be working 
shoulder to shoulder with its sister republics for 
the achievement of this great objective. 

To all of those participating in the celebra- 
tion of Pan American Day in North, Central, 
and South America, I send warm greetings. 
You may all be of good cheer, for the deter- 
mination of our peoples to resist aggression 
and overthrow the aggressors, as well as to keep 
our liberties secure, is firm and unbreakable. 
With this spirit and this resolve we may look 
forward with confidence to ultimate victory. 
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Address by the Secretary of State * 


[Released to the press April 15] 


The day of the Americas is precious in the 
western world. In celebrating it we pay tribute 
to the most successful example of cooperation 
between sovereign nations in modern history. 

Ten years ago we had set vigorously about the 
task of strengthening the bonds of the Ameri- 
can family of nations. It was high time. Had 
we not done so, the Western Hemisphere might 
have been torn to pieces as have been Europe 
and Asia. It was necessary to renew and rein- 
force the foundations of the relations between 
nations, especially between the nations of the 
Americas, Thanks to this development of inter- 
American solidarity, the great war now raging 
found the Americas politically prepared. 

At Montevideo in 1933 we stated the basic 
principles of the good-neighbor policy, includ- 
ing acceptance of the rule of law; renunciation 
of the use of force; open and expanding com- 
merce; abandonment of intervention. At 
Buenos Aires in 1936 we clarified and strength- 
ened those principles and established the prac- 
tice of consultation. At Lima in 1938 we pro- 
claimed the doctrine of the common defense of 
this hemisphere. At Panama in 1939, after war 
had begun in Europe, we took steps to imple- 
ment that doctrine. 

I remember with particular gratification the 
Consultation of Foreign Ministers at Habana in 
July 1940. Those were dark days, indeed: 
France had fallen, Britain stood alone against 
the Nazi power. The tentacles of that power 
were reaching toward our shores. Even as we 
met, the agents of the Gestapo were using lies 
and threats and were attempting by personal 
pressures to influence adversely the men who had 
come together to concert the measures of 
mutual assistance for common defense. With 
courage and determination, the statesmen of the 
Western Hemisphere agreed at Habana on a 
far-reaching program of such measures. 

After the full force of armed assault had 
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been loosed against us, we reached agreement 
at the Rio Conference on policies which called 
for immediate and united action in defense of 
this hemisphere. These policies, if carried out 
by all of us, will insure our common defense. 

I wish that I might on this memorable oc- 
casion call the roll of all the splendid statesmen 
in each of the American nations who partici- 
pated in these six historic conferences and were 
responsible for these marvelous achievements. 
Their names belong in the Hall of Fame of in- 
ter-American solidarity. Many of them are 
here tonight. They and their associates have 
given the world an example of international co- 
operation that shines like a beacon light in hu- 
manity’s present sacrificial search for decency, 
freedom, and security. 

On this Pan American Day in 1943 I believe 
I can say that measures have been perfected for 
the attainment of victory in the vast struggle 
upon which we are engaged. This does not mean 
that the war has been won. Far from it. We 
have yet to travel a long, hard road with toil 
and pain and sorrow. But it is now clear that 
there can be only one end. The United Nations’ 
forces are advancing: in Eastern Asia, where 
China struggles bravely; in the Pacific, where 
the American forces ceaselessly pound the Jap- 
anese positions; in North Africa, where British, 
French, and American armies are moving for- 
ward; in Russia, where the German lines are 
being battered; on the oceans, on the ground, 
and in the air. Point after point in Germany 
and Italy and in Japanese-occupied areas is 
feeling the devastating power of the United 
Nations’ air power. 

In this great drama, amid the clash of arms, 
in our march toward military victory, it is more 
important than ever for us all to keep clearly 
before mankind the principles to which we have 
dedicated ourselves. The success of the inter- 
American family of nations rests on observance 
of the principles of sovereignty, equality, law, or- 
der, justice, morality, non-intervention, friend- 
liness, and cooperation. We emphasized these 
principles insistently at a time when they were 
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being increasingly neglected and ignored and 
were even subjected to scoffing and derision, We 
applied them resolutely at a time when they 
were flagrantly violated by powerful countries 
in several parts of the world. We were de- 
termined to keep them alive. We shall never 
cease in our efforts to give them strength and 
vitality. 

These principles upon which we have built 
our inter-American life are no exclusive prop- 
erty of the continents of the Americas. They 
are not peculiar to this hemisphere. They are 
universally applicable and are open to universal 
adoption. We have not labored to create a re- 
gion apart from the rest of the world. We have 
fostered the idea and the practice of a commu- 
nity of good neighbors whose members are—in 
fact cannot escape being—a part of the life of 
the world. The international law to which we 
submit ourselves is not an international law of 
the Americas alone but is the law of civilized 
nations everywhere throughout the earth. The 
practice of equity is not a design for a hemi- 
sphere but is a rule for living in a free and peace- 
ful world. The liberty that we jealously safe- 
guard as the right of every American nation, 
great and small, is the same liberty which we be- 
lieve should be established throughout the earth. 

We have been able to achieve in this hemi- 
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sphere a unity of nations heretofore unknown, 
by holding fast to the doctrine that the rights 
of all nations must be respected and that the 
problems of any nation in our group may be 
laid before the whole group in the certainty 
that there will be a friendly hearing and sym- 
pathetic help toward a constructive result with 
justice ever in mind; by eliminating from our 
relationship every vestige of imperialism; by 
resisting from the outset a spread to this hemi- 
sphere of such deadly poisonous political 
growths as Nazism and Fascism that have de- 
veloped elsewhere in the world. 

The solidarity developed in this system de- 
rives not from pressure by strong powers on 
weaker nations but from recognition and ob- 
servance of rules of self-restraint even by the 
strongest. We have no distinction by which the 
strong are above the law and the weak abide by 
precepts enforced upon them by greater power. 
Rather, we seek freedom through the self-re- 
straint and respect for the rights of all which 
men and nations that are free willingly accept 
as fundamental to freedom itself. 

Only by this highway of freedom has the life 
of a free community been assured to the Amer- 
icas. Only by cooperating in efforts along like 
lines can we hope effectively to contribute to the 
attainment of world peace and world security. 


Address by the Under Secretary of State! 


{Released to the press April 15] 


In this commemoration of Pan American Day 
we are celebrating an anniversary whose signifi- 
cance is yearly sinking more deeply into the 
consciousness of the peoples of all the Americas. 
Today it possesses an especial importance, for 
we are commemorating likewise the tenth anni- 
versary of the dedication of the United States 
by President Roosevelt to the policy of the good 
neighbor. 

It is heartening for us in the Americas to 
turn our thoughts today to our New World. 


' Delivered by the Honorable Sumner Welles at the 
luncheon meeting of the Rotary Club of New York, 
Apr. 15, 1943, and broadcast over the N.B.C. Red Net- 
work. 


There fortunately shines in the Western 
Hemisphere the continuing light of an inter- 
national relationship which derives its being 
from the devotion of all the American peoples 
to the great ideals of human liberty, of toler- 
ance, and of democracy, and from the adherence 
of the governments of all the Americas to the 
rule of peaceful justice rather than to policies 
of expansion and of conquest which have in our 
generation found their most fitting expression 
in a resort to the dive bomber and the tank. 

During these past 10 years the world passed 
through the greatest economic depression which 
modern civilization has known, and then was 
forced into the total war which the Axis powers 
have inflicted upon humanity. And yet dur- 
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ing these same years the American republics, 
meeting together as sovereign equals, for the 
first time laid the lasting foundations of what 
I think I may justly ‘call the outstanding 
achievement in practical international living of 
all history. 


One of the great leaders of the United Na- 
tions has held up to us the concept of regional 
councils in the Europe and in the Far East of 
the future. We of the Americas have already 
created a regional understanding. While I my- 
self believe that the future peace and security 
of the world can only be assured by the ulti- 
mate creation of an international organization 
in which every region and every peace-loving 
state is represented, there is already a solid 
cornerstone laid for a future world order in 
this Western Hemisphere association of 21 
sovereign and independent countries. 


There is nothing novel in the principles 
which the American republics established as the 
principles which should determine their re- 
ciprocal relations. They were the same prin- 
ciples of international decency, of international 
law, of Christian civilization which had time 
and again been proclaimed. But what was 
novel was the fact that these principles were 
actually put into practice and that they have 
really determined the actions of these 21 Amer- 
ican republics, 


In dedicating this country to the policy of 
the good neighbor, President Roosevelt, in his 
first inaugural address, consciously laid the 
groundwork for practical, effective inter-Amer- 
ican cooperation in which every American state 
would benefit and in which no American 
state would lose. 

At the outset it was recognized that the great 
obstacle to overcome in gaining the confidence 
and friendship of our neighbors was their be- 
lief that the United States would intervene in 
their affairs whenever this suited our con- 
venience. 

There was cause for this belief in 1932. Ma- 
rines still stood watch on the soil of one of our 
neighbors. In other countries, although the 
marines had been withdrawn, financial advisers 
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vested with quasi-dictatorial powers still held 
sway. 

In another group of countries a perpetual 
sword of Damocles hung over the heads of their 
peoples in the form of the treaty right of the 
United States to intervene in their internal af- 
fairs to maintain order. The result was that 
many of the American republics could not call 
their sovereignty their own because it was sus- 
ceptible of infringement at the will of the 
United States. 

The possibility of United States intervention 
in the domestic concerns of the other countries 
of this hemisphere has been removed. Today 
any United States administration that under- 
took to intervene in the internal affairs of other 
American countries would not only be reversing 
our present policy: it would be guilty of out- 
right violation of international engagements 
ratified by the Senate of the United States and 
now part of our public law. 

At two inter-American conferences—Monte- 
video in 1933 and Buenos Aires in 1936—all the 
American republics solemnly outlawed inter- 
vention by one country in the affairs of another. 

Pursuant to the spirit of these obligations, the 
last vestiges of United States intervention have 
been liquidated : 


Every marine has been withdrawn. 

All fiscal supervision in other American coun- 
tries has been eliminated. 

Every treaty by which the United States was 
granted the right to intervene in other repub- 
lics of this hemisphere, for whatever purpose, 
has been abrogated. 


There was another aspect of the policy of our 
government which had produced results scarcely 
less devastating to our relations with our neigh- 
bors than those caused by intervention and in- 
terference. I refer to the successive raising of 
our tariff barriers. 

Today it is difficult to comprehend how we ex- 
pected other countries to buy goods without our 
taking their products in return. Yet the results 
of the tariffs of 1921, 1922, and 1930 were to 
curtail progressively the purchasing power of 
other countries for our goods by diminishing 
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the opportunities for the sale of their goods in 
our market. It would be a distortion of the 
truth to say that the economic crisis which 
gripped the world in its vise in the early thirties 
was caused solely by the tariff policy of this 
country. It is no distortion, however, to say 
that the policy of tariff increases of the United 
States which was carried out during the decade 
after the first World War had an important 
bearing in bringing about the adoption by other 
countries of similar policies. This slow strangu- 
lation of international trade was one of the chief 
causes of the world crisis. 

The other American republics will never for- 
get the dislocations caused the economic life of 
many of them by the successive tariff increases 
in the United States. These countries in many 
cases live by the export of one or two raw mate- 
rials, so that their economies are peculiarly 
sensitive to the fluctuations of the world mar- 
ket. Their inability to sell to the United States 
and other countries had an immediate and dis- 
astrous repercussion upon their economic wel- 
fare. 

It devolved upon the country of the Western 
Hemisphere most responsible for this short- 
sighted foreign-trade policy to take the initia- 
tive in reopening the channels of international 
trade. This was done by the United States 
through the Trade Agreements Act of 1934, 
which was extended in 1937 and again in 1940. 

Under this authority agreements have been 
signed with 15 of the 20 other American repub- 
lies, 

Trade with the 15 American countries with 
which we have agreements has shown a most 
heartening expansion. Our exports to these 
countries increased from $168,000,000 to approx- 
imately $500,000,000 in a 7-year interval. Of 
course not all this trade expansion was the re- 
sult of the liberalization of trade-restrictive 
measures. Part of it is attributable to the gen- 
eral upswing of economic activity in the United 
States. But it is significant that a very large 
proportion—approximately three fifths—of our 
export trade to these countries is in items cov- 
ered by the trade agreements. 
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These two policies, non-intervention and re- 
ciprocal trade concessions, laid tle groundwork 
for undertaking inter-American cooperative 
action in many broad fields. 

In economic matters, and despite the return 
of a substantial volume of international trade, 
the other American republics were intent upon 
diversifying their economic life in order to re- 
lieve their dependence upon one or two key ex- 
port products. They drew up programs for the 
development of their varied resources—agricul- 
tural, mineral, and marine. Some of these pro- 
grams looked forward to improving the supply 
of goods available for home consumption. 
Others were designed to open up new fields of 
production. Capital was lacking to these coun- 
tries, however, for carrying forward these plans, 
as well as technical and managerial experience. 
As the other American republics gained con- 
fidence in the United States they approached us 
for the assistance they needed to carry their 
plans into realization. 

Our government was glad to lend this assist- 
ance. In the first place, we knew that all the 
American republics had resources capable of 


sound development. Reports made by various 
Government agencies as well as by private 
United States businessmen showed possibilities 
that only awaited the application of capital, 


technique, and management. In the second 
place, we knew that a rising standard of living, 
desirable as it was from every other point of 
view, would likewise inevitably create an ex- 
panding export market for our goods. The 
character of our export trade might change 
somewhat from the simpler products to those 
more highly processed and fabricated, but the 
total volume of trade would rise as new wants 
were created with purchasing power able to 
satisfy them. | 

At all times this assistance has been extended 
with the fullest respect for the sovereignty of 
the other American republics and under condi- 
tions that would afford to them every oppor- 
tunity to take advantage of the experience 
gained by this country during its period of 
similar economic development. In every case, 
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these cooperative-development arrangements 
under way have been carried forward efficiently 
and successfully and have developed lasting 
friendships between those involved. 

At the conference of Buenos Aires for the 
maintenance of peace, in 1936, President Roose- 
velt, with remarkable foresight, laid bare the 
growing danger to the security of the Americas 
which was arising from the plans for world- 
conquest of the Axis powers. In order to main- 
tain inviolate the integrity and freedom of the 
New World he called upon the American repub- 
lics to band together in a common front. 

This call met with a ready response from 
every country. 

The solidarity of the Americas was now for- 
mally defined as their joint recognition that an 
act of aggression on the part of a non-American 
power against any American republic would be 
considered as an act of aggression against every 
independent state of the New World. In the 
event of such aggression the American republics 
agreed to consult and to concert with one an- 
other the necessary complementary agreements 
so as to organize cooperation for defense. 

It is unnecessary to specify in detail the stage- 
by-stage development of this concept until it be- 
came the working-policy guide for the countries 
of the Americas. It does seem useful, how- 
ever, to review the practical application of this 
policy to the unusual and difficult problems 
which confronted the American republics as a 
result of the outbreak of war in 1939. 

The first problems of magnitude confronting 
the American republics were those of an eco- 
nomic character. 

Trade with Europe was immediately dis- 
rupted. This was particularly true for the 
countries which normally disposed of a large 
amount of their coffee in the European market. 
The Inter-American Economic and Financial 
Advisory Committee, which was established by 
the Meeting of Foreign Ministers in Panama, 
held in September 1939, after months of effort 
finally devised an agreement to apportion fairly 
the only important remaining market, namely 
that of the United States, among the supplying 
countries. The Inter-American Coffee Agree- 
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ment has proved to be an unusually successful 
agreement for handling a difficult surplus situ- 
ation. It has operated to stabilize market con- 
ditions, to provide the consumer in the United 
States with adequate supplies at a fair price, 
and to furnish security of operation to the pro- 
ducers among our neighbor republics. 

The shortage of shipping caused by the with- 
drawal of a large part of the world’s maritime 
trade for war purposes also received the atten- 
tion of the Inter-American Economic and Fi- 
nancial Advisory Committee. To alleviate the 
shipping stringency in inter-American trade 
this committee recommended a plan for putting 
into service the shipping of the Axis powers that 
had sought refuge at the outbreak of war in the 
harbors of this hemisphere. Under this recom- 
mendation 82 immobilized ships have been put 
back into service in the interest of all the Ameri- 
can republics. 

After the fall of France all the American re- 
publics felt the need of strengthening their mil- 
itary and naval establishments. At the same 
time, the United States, under the Lend-Lease 
Act, undertook to furnish vast assistance to the 


countries then engaged in fighting Axis aggres- 


sion. In order to advance the attainment of 
these objectives the American republics agreed 
not to export strategic materials but to reserve 
them for utilization in the manufacture of sup- 
plies necessary both for themselves and for those 
actively engaged in war at that time. These 
arrangements denied to the Axis during the lat- 
ter part of 1940 and all of 1941 access to stra- 
tegic materials of which they were in critical 
need. 

After the cowardly Japanese attack upon the 
United States at Pearl Harbor, the Meeting of 
Foreign Ministers at Rio de Janeiro called for 
the severance of all commercial and financial 
intercourse, direct or indirect, between the West- 
ern Hemisphere and the Axis countries. At the 
Inter-American Conference on Systems of Eco- 
nomic and Financial Control in July 1942 the 
precise implementation of this recommendation 
was agreed upon. Action to make this program 
effective has in general been prompt and efli- 
cient. It has thwarted the plans of the Axis 
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for interference and aggression in this hem- 
isphere. It has helped to dry up the funds 
available to the Axis not only for propaganda 
but for every type of underground subversive 
activity designed to sow discord and to over- 
throw the governments of the sovereign Ameri- 
can states. 

In the political field the solidarity of the 
Americas has been a bulwark of strength. 

At the Meeting of Foreign Ministers in Ha- 
bana, convened within a few weeks after the fall 
of France, the American republics adopted a 
procedure for provisional administration of any 
possession of a non-American country in danger 
of being transferred to or utilized by Axis 
powers. Thus the American republics met the 
very delicate problem of what they would do in 
the event the Axis attempted to utilize the 
French possessions in this hemisphere as a base 
for inimical activities against the New World. 
Fortunately, the American republics have not 
been obliged to take action; but should the con- 
tingency arise they have prepared a fixed and 
definite procedure that would not only protect 
their own interests but would also insure the 
legitimate post-war interests of the non-Amer- 
ican territories in question. 

Immediately after the attack on the United 
States by Japan and the declaration of war by 
Germany and Italy against the United States, 
the Foreign Ministers of the American republics 
convened at Rio de Janeiro. In their first reso- 
lution the Foreign Ministers recommended 
unanimously that the American republics break 
their diplomatic relations with Japan, Ger- 
many, and Italy. Immediately all but two of 
the countries which had not already taken this 
action did so, and since that time one of the two 
remaining countries has joined in similar ac- 
tion. Today 20 sovereign American states have 
carried out the commitments in which 21 volun- 
tarily joined a year ago. The breaking of diplo- 
matic relations by these 20 countries was an ac- 
tion of the highest importance to the successful 
prosecution of the war, far transcending the 
mere customary severance of diplomatic ties. It 
had the effect of cutting the principal artery by 
which the Axis was pumping life blood into its 
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dangerous activities in the Western World. 
Hiding behind the cloak of diplomatic immu- 
nity, the Axis nations had been utilizing the 
privileges accorded them under international 
law to carry out a hemisphere-wide program of 
espionage, of sabotage, and even of attempts, 
all fortunately thwarted, to overturn certain 
governments and replace them with puppets of 
the Quisling type. 

So long as all the American republics have 
not complied with the undertakings in which 
they joined without reservation the Axis will 
still, however, have a shield for the continued 
conduct of activities in this hemisphere perilous 
to the cause which is vital to the security and 
independence of each of them. 

This, then, is a brief recital of the achieve- 
ments of the last decade in inter-American rela- 
tions. These achievements are very real. They 
have improved the economic well-being of the 
people of the Western Hemisphere, and they 
have contributed in the highest degree to guar- 
anteeing the freedom and independence of each 
one of the American republics. 

I ask you to consider for a moment the dan- 
gerous position in which the New World would 
be today had the good-neighbor policy not been 
initiated, and had it not been accepted by all 
the American countries as a basis for coopera- 
tion between them. 

In the broad sweep of history this progress in 
inter-American relations will be considered only 
a beginning. The great opportunity still lies 
ahead. In the future, as in the past, progress 
must be by patient and careful building, stage 
by stage. There must be imagination, even 
daring, in the methods employed to attain inter- 
American objectives, but in this, as in life gen- 
erally, progress comes from the careful applica- 
tion of good methods, whether to matters of the 
first magnitude or, what is perhaps quite as 
necessary, to the handling of everyday routine. 

The American republics have been bountifully 
endowed by nature with rich natural resources. 
The development of these resources under the 
sovereign jurisdiction of the governments of 
these nations, and for the benefit of their peo- 
ples, can have the effect of bringing happiness 
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into the lives of many millions who now suffer 
from want. Such development will require re- 
sourcefulness and long, hard work. It is go- 
ing to require a wider possession and use of 
land, the expansion of food-production in order 
to feed adequately a growing population, the 
improvement of labor standards, the abolition 
of illiteracy through free public education, the 
extension of public-health facilities, the in- 
vestment of local and foreign capital in new 
types of local enterprise, and a willingness to 
change existing habits in order to provide new 
ways of living that mean a better existence for 
all elements of the population. 

It is my belief that through the extension of 
the same principles of international cooperation 
which have already given such productive re- 
sults, the American republics can make vast 
strides toward the attainment of the standard 
of living and of individual security of which 
their resources, material and human, are ca- 
pable. This is one of the great challenges of the 
post-war world to inter-American relations. 

I have every confidence that this challenge 
will be met and that the 21 republics of the 
Western World will become one of the first 
areas of the earth to advance measurably to a 
life of security from want and of opportunity 
for each individual to develop his particular 
talents to the benefit of society as a whole. 

Today 20 American republics and their neigh- 
bor, Canada, are joined together in the supreme 
objective of bringing about as rapidly as pos- 
sible the unconditional surrender of the enemies 
of all humanity. 

When the common victory is won they will 
likewise join in the establishment of that just 
and lasting peace for which we all pray. 

They recognize, I believe, that the New World 
can never attain that measure of security and 
of well-being to which it aspires except in col- 
laboration with the other states and regions 
of the world. 

To this collaboration the American republics 
have much to bring. They have the experience 
of their own achievement in international liv- 
ing. ‘They have proven the correctness of their 
great ideal that cooperation among states, pre- 
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mised upon the recognition of the equality of 
the sovereign rights of all nations, great or 
small, and guided by the principles which they 
have established, can work. 

It is my most cherished conviction that in the 
world of the future the freedom-loving democ- 
racies of the New World will in very truth guide 
the feet of all men into the paths of peace. 


DISTINGUISHED VISITORS FROM OTHER 
AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


[Released to the press April 12] 


Sefior Ernesto Castillero Reyes, director of 
the National Library of Panama, arrived in 
Washington April 10 for a three months’ visit 
in the United States as a guest of the Depart- 
ment of State. 

The stimulation of book-circulation is of par- 
ticular interest to Senor Castillero and he ex- 
pects to study the outstanding library systems 
in the United States. 


[Released to the press April 12] 


Dr. Jean Price-Mars and M. Edouard Cassag- 
nol, distinguished cultural leaders from the Re- 
public of Haiti, arrived in the United States 
April 11, at the invitation of the Department of 
State. 

Dr. Price-Mars will confer with American 
and French professors residing in this country 
on the possibility of organizing tours of literary 
and scientific lectures in Haiti, in accordance 
with the request of President Lescot. 

M. Cassagnol, a specialist on international law 
as applied to the Western Hemisphere, will de- 
liver lectures on this subject in law schools and 
colleges in the United States. 


[Released to the press April 14] 


Sefior Enrique Lépez Albijar, Peruvian edi- 
tor and jurist, has arrived in Washington at the 
invitation of the Department of State. While 
in the United States, he will confer with repre- 
sentative figures in Government and literary 
circles and will make a tour of inspection of our 
penal institutions as well as leading universi- 
ties and libraries. 
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RECIPROCAL-TRADE-AGREEMENTS PROGRAM 


Statement by the Secretary of State Before the House Ways and Means Committee * 


Mr. CHAIRMAN, MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE: 

This is the third occasion on which the Con- 
gress undertakes a periodic review of the oper- 
ation of a great national policy, which has been 
carried forward for the past nine years by co- 
operative action of the legislative and executive 
branches of the Government. In a profound 
sense, the present is the most momentous of these 
occasions. 

At the time when the policy was inaugurated 
in 1934, our country and all countries were suf- 
fering from the disastrous consequences of ex- 
cessive restrictions and obstructions to trade, 
commerce, and credit. The resulting intensive 
and destructive economic warfare caused a far- 
reaching disruption of world trade and was in 
large measure responsible for the collapse of 
domestic economies, including ours. Vigorous 
and determined action was needed to reverse the 
fatal trend toward ever-mounting obstructions. 
That action was undertaken through the adop- 
tion of the reciprocal-trade-agreements policy. 

It was clear to us that satisfactory economic 
recovery was impossible without a restoration 
and expansion of healthy foreign trade. It was 
clear that our foreign trade and international 
trade as a whole could be restored and could 
expand only through a reduction here and 
abroad of unreasonable and excessive trade 
barriers. It was equally clear that the most ad- 
vantageous method of accomplishing this was 
to negotiate with other countries mutually bene- 
ficial trade agreements based upon a reciprocal 
reduction of trade barriers. 

It was also clear from the beginning that a 
revival of world trade was an essential element 
in the maintenance of world peace. By this I 
do not mean, of course, that flourishing interna- 
tional commerce is of itself a guaranty of peace- 
ful international relations. But I do mean that 
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without prosperous trade among nations any 
foundation for enduring peace becomes pre- 
carious and is ultimately destroyed. 

The reason for this is not far to seek. The 
political and social instability caused by eco- 
nomic distress is a fertile breeding ground of 
agitators and dictators, ready to plunge the peo- 
ples over whom they seize control into adven- 
ture and war. Economic warfare, which de- 
stroys trade and thus works havoc on produc- 
tion, employment, prices, values, and standards 
of life within nations, is always a powerful fac- 
tor of rivalry, dissension, and strife between 
nations. 

All these explosive elements were present in 
the international situation at the time when we 
embarked on ‘the trade-agreements program. 
Through the trade program our country made 
a determined effort to provide leadership in in- 
ternational cooperation and to point the way 
forward in the economic field. We attained a 
measure of success in spite of the colossal diffi- 
culties that stood in the way. Unfortunately, 
the momentum of deterioration in other fields 
of international relations was already so great 
that even the progress that was being made to- 
ward placing international economic relations 
on a sound basis was finally engulfed in the over- 
whelming catastrophe of a new World War. 

It is well for us to bear in mind these facts 
and considerations as we begin this periodic re- 
view of our trade-agreements policy. In them 
lie lessons for the future. To ignore them can 
only lead to recurrent and widespread disasters. 


II 


The trade-agreements program was enacted 
nine years ago in exactly the form in which it 
has been twice renewed for three-year periods, 
and is now before the Congress for renewal for 
another period of three years. 
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The original purpose of the act of 1934, as 
stated in its first section, was to expand foreign 
markets for the products of the United States, 
and so to create added employment and added 
income in this country. This was to be done by 
a process of negotiation and agreements, by 
which this country would obtain reductions in 
foreign restrictions against American products 
by granting similar reductions in American re- 
strictions against foreign products. The con- 
cessions were to be adjusted “in accordance with 
the characteristics and needs of various 
branches of American production”. The act 
looked forward to increased trade in both di- 
rections, to the benefit of employment, income, 
and living standards both in this country and 
abroad. 

By the act of 1934 the President was author- 
ized by the Congress to enter into trade agree- 
ments with other countries and, through the 
proclaiming of such agreements, to grant to 
foreign countries reductions in our tariff rates 
in exchange for benefits extended to our trade 
by the other countries. It was specifically pro- 
vided that no duty could be reduced by more 
than 50 percent; that no article could be trans- 
ferred between the dutiable and the free lists; 
that while the proclaimed duties would be ap- 
plicable to imports from all countries, their ap- 
plication could be suspended in the case of coun- 
tries which discriminate against American 
goods. It was likewise specifically provided 
that no agreement could be concluded for more 
than three years. Each agreement would there- 
after be subject to termination upon not more 
than six months’ notice. Provision was made 
for full collaboration of the Tariff Commission 
and the Departments of Commerce, Agriculture, 
and State in the carrying out of the program. 
Finally, it was provided that reasonable public 
notice should be given of intention to negotiate 
an agreement and full opportunity be afforded 
for the presentation of views by any interested 
person. 

During the years that the act of 1934 has been 
in force we have concluded agreements under it 
with 27 countries. I shall not undertake to 
discuss the unquestionably impressive commer- 
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cial results of these agreements carefully con- 
cluded under the safeguards prescribed by the 
Congress. These results attained under peace 
conditions were examined fully by your Com- 
mittee three years ago, and I assume will be 
examined again in these hearings. My asso- 
ciates will be glad to furnish you any data which 
you may desire to have for that purpose. 

Important as was the trade-agreements pro- 
gram in the past, important as it has been and 
will be from a broader point of view, it will be 
more significant than ever, from the viewpoint 
of our own material interest, when the present 
fighting stops. When that happens almost 
every metal-making plant in the United States 
and many other factories and mines and farms 
will be faced with the termination of war or- 
ders and will be looking urgently for markets 
for their peacetime products. Foreign markets 
will be very important to us then and will con- 
tinue to be essential as far as anyone can see 
ahead. It will be well to have in being and in 
working order a tested and tried instrument for 
obtaining the reduction of foreign-trade bar- 
riers and the elimination of discriminations 
against our products. 

It will be well, too, to carry on the process of 
negotiated reduction of trade barriers wherever 
clearly feasible even during the war years, as 
we have already found it possible to do in some 
instances with appropriate safeguards against 
unforeseeable contingencies. In this way our 
producers will find it possible to develop their 
foreign business as smoothly and rapidly as pos- 
sible when the war ends. To negotiate effec- 
tively to either of these ends this country will 
need the kind of authority the Trade Agree- 
ments Act provides. The extension of that 
authority, and the intelligent and careful use 
of it, are the best available insurance against 
new and old discriminations and restrictions on 
the foreign markets open to American enter- 
prise and American products. 

The trade-agreements program is not only a 
thoroughly tested instrument but also a flexible 
one. Plainly, after the war all manner of con- 
ditions will need to be taken into account, aris- 
ing out of new forms of trade, changed values 
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of currency, and shifting currents of commerce. 
The flexibility of operation which the Trade 
Agreements Act makes possible will enable us 
to adjust our commercial policy to the actual 
conditions of our post-war economic situation 
in all its branches. 


III 


Of the 27 countries with which we have con- 
cluded trade agreements, only tragic Finland is 
at war today with any of our allies, and even 
she is not at war with us. Of the others, 16 are 
now by our side, at war with our enemies. They 
are Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia, El Salvador, France, Great 
Britain, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Luxem- 
bourg, Mexico, the Netherlands, and Nicaragua. 
Six of the remaining 10 have broken off rela- 
tions with the Axis countries and are cooperat- 
ing on our side in many ways. These 6 are 
Colombia, Ecuador, Iran, Peru, Uruguay, and 
Venezuela. The remaining 4 are neutral 
(Argentina, Sweden, Switzerland, and Tur- 
key), and one of these, Switzerland, has under- 
taken the heavy duty of representing American 
interests, including the interests of American 
prisoners of war, in the places which our 
enemies control. 

The nations which entered into trade agree- 
ments did so because they were peace-loving 
nations, seeking peaceful relations in all re- 
spects, economic and political. It is no acci- 
dent, therefore, that in the searching test to 
which individuals and nations are being sub- 
jected in this war, those nations which have 
entered into a cooperative economic relationship 
with us through the conclusion of trade agree- 
ments are on the side of opposing rather than 
aiding the forces of aggression. 

As we look into the future, it is this theme 
of international cooperation that should be up- 
permost in our minds if we really want to make 
sure that another world conflict is not to be 
ahead of us after we win this war. 

When the day of victory comes, we and other 
nations will have before us a choice of courses 
to follow. Basically, that choice will be, as it 
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was in 1918, between, on the one hand, extreme 
nationalism, growing rivalries, jealousies, and 
hatreds, with the ultimate certainty of another 
and even more devastating war; and, on the 
other hand, increased international cooperation 
in a wide variety of fields, and at least the hope 
of secure peace for our children. 

No one can give a promise that secure peace 
will really prevail. It is much harder to make 
the peace secure than it is to wage successful 
war. Many wars have been fought and won, 
by many nations, but not yet has any nation 
made its peace secure and enduring. No one 
nation, no two nations can do this. For war 
is an international affair; in a world of many 
nations its prevention requires international col- 
laboration. In the new world of the airplane 
all nations are the near neighbors of all others. 
In such a world any one strong industrial coun- 
try has power to plunge the world into war 
with devastating suddenness and violence. To 
keep the peace secure will require the resolute 
and continuous collaboration of all law-abiding 
nations. It is a hard way and a long way, but 
it is the only hopeful way there is to prevent 
war. 

Of the various necessary fields of interna- 
tional collaboration one of the most essential 
is the field of economic life. The goods and 
services by means of which men live must be 
abundant, and they must be well distributed. 
If the material basis of civilization fails, we 
must not anticipate that human beings will be 
civilized or peaceful. Solid and lasting friend- 
ships between large groups of people require 
mutual willingness to cooperate in the funda- 
mental business of earning a living. That is 
why it is so essential, in the words of the At- 
lantic Charter, “to bring about the fullest col- 
laboration between all nations in the economic 
field with the object of securing, for all, im- 
proved labor standards, economic advancement, 
and social security”. This objective, and the 
balance of the Charter, have now been endorsed 
by all the United Nations. That action was 
taken by the hard-headed and realistic men 
who guide these Governments, not by reason 
of humane sentiments alone but because they 
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recognize that the only way to attain these ends 
is through cooperative action. 

Stable peace and economic warfare will not 
mix. We know that now from bitter experi- 
ence. Just as we must work together to set 
up and operate the necessary machinery to 
maintain peace, we must work together to make 
the years of peace fruitful for ourselves and 
for others. 

One of the most essential subjects of interna- 
tional cooperation in the years that lie ahead is 
this very one of trade and the various trade re- 
strictions to which the act refers. What hap- 
pens to international commerce has an intimate 
effect on many of the things that lie closest to 
the minds of the people of every country. The 
price of crops, the chance of paying off the mort- 
gage, or of getting or holding a job, the supply 
and price of common articles on merchants’ 
shelves—these are the things that foreign trade 
affects in every country. If both reason and 
experience teach anything, they teach the neces- 
sity for more trade between nations. 

It has long since become axiomatic that inter- 
national trade cannot be a one-way affair. The 
problems which it presents can, therefore, be 
dealt with wisely only by international coopera- 
tion of governments and of peoples. 

Nations have various ways of managing the 
production and exchange of goods and services. 
In this country we prefer that our combined 
domestic and international economy rest pri- 
marily on a system of free enterprise. The 
trade-agreements program is designed to pro- 
mote this end. 

International trade is regulated and is nec- 
essarily affected by the tariffs, regulations, and 
economic institutions of the various countries. 
What the trade-agreements program proposes 
is that this complex system of trade-regulation, 
both our own and that of others, shall be admin- 
istered and guided, as far as our influence ex- 
tends, not in the direction of regimentation and 
scarcity but in the direction of increased pro- 
duction, better distribution, and more abundant 
consumption. 

That is neither Republican nor Democratic 
doctrine. It is American doctrine, and the 
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greater the extent to which we can get it ac. 
cepted by other nations, the better will be the 
prospect for our own future prosperity and 
peace. I am confident that the more the sub- 
ject is discussed the more clearly these facts will 
be seen by all of us and the more nearly unani- 
mous we shall be in our support not only of the 
measure now before us but of all measures that 
make possible, in our own hard-headed self- 
interest, fuller international cooperation against 
the common scourges of poverty, social and po- 
litical instability, and war, and for greater 
abundance, social and political stability, and 
secure peace. 


IV 


The foundations of international cooperation 
must be laid now, and they must be built out 
of mutual confidence, mutual respect, and com- 
mon interest. Today we are engaged in the 
greatest cooperative enterprise in history. In 
this struggle for human freedom, 31 United 
Nations, large and small, are banded together 
in a brotherhood of self-preservation and 12 
other nations are associated with them. While 
bending their utmost energy to the attainment 
of complete military victory and enduring the 
immense sacrifices which the war imposes upon 
them, these nations are meantime laying plans 
for the future. 

All these hope-inspiring plans for interna- 
tional cooperation will come to nothing more 
than pious expressions unless there is confidence 
that the countries which participate in them 
are determined to have ready for immediate 
use, whenever needed, the necessary instruments 
of effective action. So far as our nation is 
concerned, the continued existence of the trade- 
agreements machinery is the most important of 
these instruments. It is the central and indis- 
pensable point in any feasible program of in- 
ternational cooperation. The only alternative 
is for nations to travel the same extremely nar- 
row economic road that was traveled so disas- 
trously during the years following the last war. 

The many peoples who look toward this coun- 
try with hope are watching our action on this 
act with profound interest. What we do about 
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it will be looked upon as a signpost pointing to 
the path they can expect us to follow. Repudi- 
ation of the trade-agreements program, or the 
curtailment of it in scope or time by amend- 
ment, would be taken as a clear indication that 
this country which in war is bearing its full 
share of responsibility will not do so in peace. 
This might well weaken the ties which hold 
together the group of nations with which we 
are so vitally associated in the prosecution of 
the war. Extension of the program without 
change will mean not only that we understand 
the kind of commercial relationships which, 
from a purely business point of view, lead to 
our mutual well-being but that we recognize the 
deeper implications of our great strength and 
commensurate responsibility for good or ill in 
the world. 

Strong non-partisan support of this non-par- 
tisan legislation would have a most heartening 
effect on people here and everywhere who look 
forward with profound hope to a world rich in 
economic and spiritual opportunities for all. 


Address by Charles Bunn 


Mr. Charles Bunn, Consultant to the Division 
of Commercial Policy and Agreements, Depart- 
ment of State, delivered an address on April 13, 
1943 before the Baltimore League of Women 
Voters, Baltimore, Md. The address, entitled 
“Why Trade Agreements Now?” was issued 
as a Department press release on April 12, 
1943 (no. 142). 
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D PLOMATIC CONFIRMATION 


On April 14, 1943 the Senate confirmed the 
nomination of John K. Caldwell, now on duty 
in the Department of State, to act as Minister 
Resident and Consul General of the United 
States of America to Ethiopia. ‘ 
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BERMUDA MEETING TO CONSIDER 
THE REFUGEE PROBLEM 


[Released to the press April 12] 


The United States and British Governments 
have set the date of April 19, 1943 for the open- 
ing of the meeting of representatives of the two 
Governments at Bermuda to consider the ref- 
ugee problem. 


The United States delegation will consist 
of— 


The Honorable Harold Willis Dodds, President of 
Princeton University 

The Honorable Scott Lucas, President pro tem of the 
United States Senate and United States Senator 
from Illinois 

The Honorable Sol Bloom of New York, Chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House of 
Representatives 

Mr. R. Borden Reams, American Foreign Service officer ; 
secretary 


Dr. Dodds will head the delegation, which 
will be accompanied by a number of technical 
assistants. 

















Legislation 











Agriculture Department Appropriation Bill for 1944: 
Hearings before the Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Appropriations, House of Representatives, 78th 
Cong., 1st sess. [Office of Foreign Agricultural Rela- 
tions, pp. 194-223.] 1802 pp. 

Trade-Marks: Hearings before the Committee on Pat- 
ents, House of Representatives, 78th Cong., 1st sess., 
on H. R. 82, a bill to provide for the registration and 
protection of trade-marks used in commerce, to carry 
out the provisions of certain international conven- 
tions, and for other purposes. April 7 and 8, 1943. 


52 pp. 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Exchange of Lands in Haiti: Agreement Between the 
United States of America and Haiti—Signed Octo- 
ber 19, 1942. Executive Agreement Series 283. Pub- 
lication 1885. 3 pp., map. 5¢. 

Diplomatic List, April 1943. Publication 1912. ii, 106 
pp. Subscription, $1 a year; single copy, 10¢. 

Military Service: Agreement Between the United States 
of America and Belgium—Effected by exchanges of 
notes signed at Washington March 31, July 31, and 
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October 10 and 16, 1942; effective August 4, 1949, 
Executive Agreement Series 304. Publication 1915, 
Spp. 5¢. 


OrHeEeR AGENCIES 


Annual Report of the American Historical Association 
for the Year 1936 (in three volumes). Volume III: 
Instructions to the British Ministers to the United 
States, 1791-1812. 1941. H. Doc, 13, vol. 3, 75th 
Cong. xvi, 403 pp. 

Copyright Protection in the Americas Under National 
Legislation and Inter-American Treaties. (Pan 
American Union.) Law and Treaty Series No. 16, 
April 1943. 89 pp. mimeo. 50¢ from Pan American 
Union. 
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